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THE ECONOMIC CAUSES OF THE 
EXPULSION OF THE JEWS IN 1290. 


By P. ELMAN. 


HE question why the Jews were expelled in 1290 is largely a 

problem of economic history. The Jews had been performing 

some economic function in the life of medieval England ; 
therefore, if the expulsion had any economic causes, these will have 
to be sought in a change that must have occurred in the economic 
tole of the Jews. They may no longer have been capable of filling 
their old part; or although still capable, they were no longer 
required to do so, because the same function could now be better 
discharged by others. 

What then was it that the Jews particularly did ? It is imperative, 
in order to give a satisfactory answer, to distinguish clearly between 
the obvious and the far less obvious. The obvious function of the 
Jews in regard to the general population was that of money- 
lending ; in regard to the Crown, it was that of being a ready 
source of money whenever such was required. The less obvious 
function was, first of all, to assist in the transfer of land from the 
smaller landowners to the upper stratum, and particularly to the 
monasteries, and in this way to contribute to the capitalisation of 
agriculture. In the second place, the contributions made by the 
Jews to the Crown were in essence a land tax, because Jewish 
money-lending was predominantly carried on with the various 
agricultural classes. But the original cause which determined and 
conditioned the economic functions of Jewish finance, and which 
was ultimately responsible for the expulsion, was the payments 
made by the Jews to the Crown. Apart from the quasi-regular and 
normal legal sources of income, which the English as much as the 
Jews were required to pay, the king claimed from the Jews a 
number of occasional contributions, especially loans and tallages. 
In the thirteenth century, which is the vital period for our purpose, 
the loans were insignificant in number and amount, and the 
economic relations between Jews and Crown were confined for all 
effective purposes to the tallages. By the end of the twelfth century, 
indeed, the Crown had become aware that the Jews represented a 
soutce of ready money, upon which it could draw by means of 
taxation. In the century preceding the expulsion, the taxation of the 
Jews by tallages becomes a regular means of supplementing the 
royal income. 

In otder to determine how important these tallages were and 
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where their importance lay, it is necessary to fix their precise 
chronology. The accompanying table gives in bare outline the 
imposition of the tallages. An analysis of the figures reveals an 
upwatd and downward movement which is most significant. 
Roughly, four distinct phases may be discerned, covering the years 
1221-31, 1233-57, 1259-69, 1271-90 respectively. These coincide 
vety closely with phases in the political and constitutional history 
of the time. Until about 1230, Henry III was either a minor or 
under the sway of an “ overmighty official.” By 1234, the king is 
his own master and the alien invasions have begun; there is 
generally an increase in taxation and a corresponding increase in 
the baronial resistance. From 1240 until the outbreak of civil war, 
the resistance of the barons, which had by now become a con- 
stitutional problem and expressed itself in a refusal to grant 
extraordinary supplies to pay for the expensive foreign wars and 
Sicilian ambitions of the king, compelled Henry to rely entirely 
upon normal feudal dues and to fall back upon external sources of 
supply. The victory of the baronial point of view, resulting from 
the political manceuvres during the civil war, put an effective brake 
upon royal extravagance. The new policy thus foreshadowed finds 
its full expression in the reign of Edward I. The closeness with 
which the imposition of Jewish tallages follows this expansion and 
contraction of the royal power is sufficient proof of their import- 
ance. The general impression of the importance of a Jewish source 
of money is reinforced by comparing the annual tallage averages 
of these four periods: 3,000 marks, 7,000 marks, 600 marks and 
2,500 marks, with the annual income of the Crown. 
_ The importance of Jewish money would become still clearer -if 
the tallages are analysed each in its historical setting, which is a 
task beyond the limits of the present study. But it may suffice to 
notice that between 1239 and 1243, when the two tendencies 
towards an increase in taxation and a corresponding increase in 
baronial resistance were beginning to gather momentum, the 
proportion which the Jewish tallage bears to the total income of 
the king is about one-sixth ; in the highly expensive years between 
1243 and 1249, it is about one-fifth ; and although by about 1270 
the tallages have somewhat recovered, the proportions never again 
reach that of any previous period ; indeed, if the tallage of 1287— 
which seems to be in the nature of a final turn of the screw and for 
the collection of which there is very little evidence—be disregarded, 
the proportion is very much less. | 
Even from this short survey, it is obvious that something had 
been happening to the Jewish tallages. There are a number of 
possible alternatives as to what the cause of the decrease in the 
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importance of the tallages might be. On the one hand, there is the 
fairly apparent fact that the Jews were no longer capable of continu- 
ing to pay the large amounts which characterise the middle years of 
the century. On the other hand, we must consider the possibility 
that although the Jews may still have been capable of doing so, the 
Crown had found another source which was far more fruitful and 
did not raise certain difficulties which were associated with the 
collection of the tallages. And there is also a possibility that these 
two tendencies were at work simultaneously. 

An actual decline in the tallage-capacity of the Jews seems to be 
cotroborated by other evidence, not directly connected with the 
tallages themselves. For instance, during the years 1250-55, just 
following the extremely heavy tallage period already alluded to, 
there appears to have been a fairly general flight of Jews from 
England! In 1255, Aaron of York, at one time one of the richest 
Jews, was so impoverished that his portion of that year’s tallage 
was paid by the rest of the community.? Still more conclusive 
evidence is afforded by a comparison of the face value of the debts 
enrolled in the local chests at different dates, which have survived. 
Thus, to quote only one example, the value of the debts found in 
the Cambridge Chest in 1240 was 2,750 marks, in 1260 about 275 
marks and in 1290 about 425 marks. From yet another line of 
evidence, a closely similar picture is obtained. In 1244, Moses the 
son of Hamo of Hereford paid as relief (reckoned as a third part) 
for inheriting his father’s estate the sum of £3,000; while in 1284, 
Elias the son of Moses left about £1,260, and this is by far the 
largest sum recorded in the reign of Edward 1.4 Finally, it may be 
remarked that from 1275 onwards instances of outlawry for 
default of payment, of flight and of attachments of Jews on account 
of tallage become more and more frequent. 

It is fairly clear that there did occur a decline in the ability of the 
Jews to pay. The causes of this decline, which are particularly 
relevant to the present discussion, ate to be found in an examina- 
tion of the other functions performed by the Jews. They all pivot 
around the demonstrable fact that the Jews confined themselves 


=- ICR. (1251-3), pp. 49, 61, 63 ; (1254-6), p. 227; C.P.R. (1247-58), p. 71. 
See also Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, V, p. 261. 

? C.P.R. (1247-58), Pp- 439-40. 

3 These rolls are printed in J. P. Stokes’ Studies in Anglo-Jewish History, 
Appendix IV. There are also figures extant for Norwich, Lincoln and Hereford, 
presenting a similar picture, Public Record Office, King’s Remembrancer, 
Exchequer, Jews, 249/4, 10; 257/12; Plea Rolls of Exchequer of Jews, III, 
| PP; 230-8 ; Transactions of Jewish Historical Society, I. 

“4aCPR. (1232-47), p..474; P.R.O., Jewish Exchequer, Plea Rolls, E.9/44, 
m.6. 
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to money-lending. In spite of the proximity of a number of 
Jewries to important market centres, there is little evidence that 
the Jews carried on any large-scale trading operations. Some of 
them were certainly pedlars in the usual luxury articles, but the 
monetary value of these in all recorded instances was not very high. 
Furthermore, the possibility that these articles had been placed in 
pawn and then forfeited—so that this type of trade was in effect a 
by-product of money-lending—must always be borne in mind. 
Towatds the end of their stay in England, the Jews appear to 
have busied themselves in selling plate made from clipped coins. 
And thete is also some very doubtful evidence that as a result of the 
prohibition of usury in 1275. the Jews began to grant sale credits 
on cotn and wool. But there is no existing record that tells us 
anything of the means of their disposing of the goods thus acquired. 
In sum, the possibility that Jews were prominent traders must be 
discounted. | 

For the Jewish finances to be capable of bearing royal tallages, 
it was essential that the increment accruing from interest should be 
sufficient to withstand the royal inroads. That such a tendency 
was at work is surely evidenced in the slight recovery made by the 
figures of the enrolled Jewish debts by 1290, which have already 
been mentioned. Some small respite from the tallage exactions 
would have enabled the Jews to restore their rapidly diminishing 
resources. But what was fatal to the survival of Jewish finance was 
that at the very moment when the automatic pressure of the 
tallages was becoming a serious matter for them, the king was 
obliged by a number of citcumstances to place restrictive measures 
upon the vety activities which supplied the source of tallage 
payments. 

The citcumstances that led to these prohibitive enactments are 
directly concerned with the classes whom the Jews financed. An > 
examination of the debtors whose names appear on the Cambridge 
Rolls and those that appear on the rolls of debts, compiled in 1255, 
belonging to Abraham de Berkhamsted (who had carried on busi- 
ness all over the country), shows clearly that well over 70 per cent. 
of Jewish debtors belonged to the agricultural classes, and pat- 
ticularly to the smaller tenants, who formed an important element 
of the opposition to the policy of the Crown.1 The economic and 
social status of these debtors had, in the given conditions, two 
important consequences. In the first place, hostility to the Jews 


1 The same conclusions as to the status of the debtors of the Jews of Oxford 
have recently been arrived at by another investigator, T.J.H.S., XIII, 


pp. 306-7. 
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was aroused on the ground that they were the agency by which the 
king indirectly drew off some of the agricultural wealth of the 
countty when he was refused direct supplies by the barons, on 
which question all the diverse elements in the baronial camp were 
agreed for different reasons.1 In the second place, for all practical 
putposes, the Jews appear as partners with the greater barons and 
the monasteries in the expropriation of the land of the smaller 
people. There is abundant evidence that as a result of the heavy 
requirements to pay tallage the Jews were compelled to sell their 
bonds of debt, which were secured on the land of their clients ; 
and in the main, the purchasers were the higher barons, the 
monasteties and a sprinkling of important merchants. A similar 
result was achieved when pressure from the Jewish money-lender 
compelled the debtor to appeal to his more affluent neighbours 
with the consequence in most cases that he had to part with his 
land. 

In the medieval English starrs printed for the Jewish Historical 
Society more than half deal with such transfers of land to monas- 
teries, a significant example being Newhouse in Lincolnshire, the 
first foundation of the Premonstratensian Order, which transacted 
nearly all of this kind of its business in the one district of Pinken- 
howe.? Probably the most active in this respect was Melsa, so 
important in the production of wool ; throughout the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, it was acquiting land through or from Jews, 
and nearly always in the same region.’ The same is true of Malton 
priory, of Glastonbury and a host of others. The purchase of 
yeatly fees and debts by members of the toyal family and the 
batons, such as the earls of Surrey and Gloucester, was vety 
prominent during the years of the civil war. Among royal 
officials, special mention may be made of Robert Burnel, the 


1 C. W. Ashley, Economic History, I, i, p. 203. 

2 Starrs, etc., ed. I. Abrahams, J. P. Stokes, H. Loewe, 2 volumes; P.R.E.J., 
I, pp. 5,20; B. M., Harleian MSS., 43 A 58 (2). 

è J, Jacobs, Jews in Angevin England, p. 58; Chronica Monasterii de Melsa 
(Rolls Series), I, pp. 173-5, 306, 315, 367, 374-5, 3773 I, pp. 9-12, 55, 109, 115, 
116; P.R.E.J., I, p. 161; C.P.R. (1266-72), p. 330. 

4 Cartulary of Abbey of Old Wardon, ed. G. H. Fowler, pp. 360-1, 365; Trans- 
actions of Royal Historical Society, new series, XVIII, p. 141; P.R.E.J., I, pp. 
59, 115-6; II, pp. 37, 137, 234, 279, 287, 2933; II, pp. 21-2, 152, 247, 273, 
278, 304; C.P.R. (1247-58), pp. 59, 442; (1266-72), p. 567; C.R. (1256-9), 
p. 3453 F. Peck, History of Stanford, VI, p. 11; Cartularies of Ramsay and St. 
Peter’s Gloucester (Rolls Series), II, pp. 149, 179, 248, 278, 304, 346. 

5 Fowler, op. cit., p. 363 ; P.R.E.J., I, pp. 137, 158, 162, 200, 247; Il, 68, 117, 
178, 306, 308; III, p. 65; C.P.R. (1258-66), pp. 462, 467; (1266-72), pp. 309, 
532, 636, 638; (1272-81), pp. 137, 157; (1281-92), p. 84. 
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notorious Adam de Stratton and William de Middleton.1 Members of 
rising families built up large estates by redeeming land from Jewish 
debts, as in the case of Robert de Braybrooke and John de Gray. 
Probably the most numerous instances were those where the chief 
lord of the fee eagerly purchased the debts.? Important merchants 
—Grtegoty de Rokesle, Thomas de Basinges, John le Ferun of 
London and Simon le Draper of Winchester—wete getting 
possession of land both in the country and in the towns.? The 
purchase of land by medieval merchants was probably the most 
important of the means whereby the profits of agriculture were 
diverted away from consumption to production and trade. 

That indebtedness to Jews played an important part in such 
transfers of land is forcibly expressed in article 25 of the Petition of 
Oxford, 1258, where we also find adumbrated the policy of reduc- 
ing the economic freedom of the Jews, later to be put into effect. 
This is not the place to enter into any discussion of the restrictions 
placed upon the Jews, but it should be clear that the cumulative 
effect of the Provisions of Jewry of 1269, the Mandate of 1271, the 
prohibition of usury in 1275, the Regulations of 1284 and finally 
the “ Statutum de Judzis Exiundis Regnum Angliæ ” of 1290 was 
to deprive the Jews of their economic freedom and consequently of 
their raison d étre. 

By the beginning of the reign of Edward I, therefore, the Jews 
and their tallages were quite definitely upon the downgrade and 
were playing a comparatively minor tole in the public finance of 
the time. But since they had once filled an important part, it is 
relevant to inquire what had taken their place as a source of money. 
Since the Jewish tallage was essentially a land tax, it would be 
natural to find a possible substitute in some new form of national 
taxation. But the history of English taxation in the thirteenth 
centuty is one of gradual change and transition and not of innova- 
tion. The scutage, virtually a land tax, is employed less and less 
after 1231, probably as a result of baronial opposition. Carucage, 
imposed as a substitute for the scutage, fell into disuse after 1224, 
because it was difficult to assess and was only partial in- its 


1P.R.E.J., I, p. 162 and passim; II, p. 68 and passim; C.P.R. (1266-72), 
p. 69; Abrahams, Stokes, Loewe, op. ae II, Excursus on Adam de Stratton. 

2 Fowler, op. cit., pp. 361- -3 ; C.P.R. (1266- 72)» pp. 511, 512, 630; P.R.E.J. 
I, p. 288. 

3 P.R.E.J., I, pp. 200; I, p. rro; C.P.R. (1266-72), pp. 122, 164, 170, 
638 ; (1272- 81), pp. 186, 435, 440, 462, 458, 459; (1281-92), p. 173 and passim. 

4 For all that follows on English taxation in the thirteenth century, see 
S. N. Mitchell, Studies in Taxation under John and Henry III; S. Dowell, History 
of Taxation, vol. I; J. F. Willard, T.R.H.S., Third series, VII, p. 167 and 
Parliamentary Taxes on Personal Property, p. 3. 
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incidence. The tallages also suffered from the latter defect and pro- 
duced very little. The tax on movables was intended to supersede 
these three, but the important point is that it was already well 
established as a way of securing money by the beginning of the 
century, although it is true that under Edward I it became exten- 
sively exploited. In any case, its object was to replace the loss 
ensuing from the abandonment of the scutage, carucage and 
tallage, and its increasing use cannot therefore be directly related 
to the decline in the Jewish tallages. | 

The case, however, is different when the presence of other 
groups of foreigners comes to be considered. Of these, the two 
most prominent are the Gascons and Italians. The former are 
essentially war financiers, their loans coincide with Henry III’s 
expeditions to France, otherwise they ate unimportant as a source 
of funds. With the Italians it is quite different. But significantly 
enough, their dealings, as E. A. Bond pointed out long ago, 
become really important only under Edward It A tough calcula- 
tion of the annual averages of their loans for the periods adopted 
in the case of the Jewish tallages, and a comparison between the 
two, is highly instructive. The result is as follows: 1221-31, loans 
785 marks and tallages 3,000 marks; 1233-57, loans 3,550 marks 
and tallages 7,000 marks; 1259-69, loans 900 marks and tallages 
6oo marks; 1269-90, loans 9,000 marks and tallages 2,500 marks. 
From about the time of the baronial warts, the relative positions of 
the Jews and the Italians begin to be reversed; by the teign of 
Edward I, the reversal is complete. The widening of the activities 
of the Italians is directly connected with the economic decline of 
the Jews. It is usually assumed that the influx of the Italians 
rendered the Jews no longer useful. The process, however, seems 
to have been quite the other way. When the Jews had been almost 
sucked dry, the Italians were there to take their place. 

In discussing this problem of substitution, it is important not to 
neglect the distinction between the Italians who were /ending money, 
and the Jews who were zaxed.? Obviously, loans are different from 
taxes, since the one has to be repaid and the other need not. But- 
there is more than a suspicion that the king was not always pre- 
pated to tepay the loans he conttacted, so that, for practical 
purposes, the Italian loans may not have differed greatly from 
Jewish tallages. In any case, it was usual when providing for 
repayment to do so by assignments upon certain specified taxes 
and customs, and it must be regarded as significant that these 


1 Archaologia, XXVIII, p. 236; R. J. Whitwell, T.R.H.S., new series, 
XVII, p. 177. 
2 W. E. Rhodes, Owens College Historical Essays, ed. Tout and Tait, p. 139. 
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latter were generally the newly constituted customs which the king 
had not become accustomed to receive, and which therefore he 
would not miss very keenly. In effect, those Italian loans that were 
repaid were forward payments in anticipation of the taxes con- 
cerned, with the disadvantage that the Crown was required to pay 
a very high rate of interest in addition. But in whatever light this 
question is viewed, it would have been clearly absurdly bad policy 
of the Crown to have dispensed with a free source of money such 
as the Jews tepresented, if the latter’s resources and usefulness had 
endured. 

It is therefore clear that the Jews were expelled from England 
because from an economic point of view they were no longer 
performing that function which was their sole raison d’être in the 
citcumstances. Their tallages had been of immense use to Henry 
III as a source of income during the French wars and the. growth 
of baronial opposition. But the demands he had made of them 
had severely stressed their powers. In addition, the increased 
royal pressure had had a backward effect, and the clients of the 
Jews began to swell the opposition of the barons. The policy of 
Edward I, in his effort to make a flank attack upon the barons by 
secuting the allegiance of the lower tenants, necessarily resulted in 
anti-Jewish legislation which put the final touches to the process 
of Jewish financial enfeeblement. Their place as financiers to the 
people and as a source of money to the Crown is taken over by the 
Italians, and since the Jews were also not open to assimilation and 
a source of popular economic (and religious) discontent and 
irritation they were banished.? 


1 It should be noted that both Cunningham (Growth of English Industry, I, 
p. 150) and Stubbs (Constitutional History, Il, p. 531) take pains to point out that 
the expulsion of the Jews was a permanent loss of revenue to the Crown, which 
contributed to the king’s difficulties in 1294 and the subsequent constitutional 
repercussions. 

2 It may perhaps be significant that a number of monastic chronicles place 
the account of the granting of the fifteenth of 1275 immediately after that of the 
enactment of the anti-Jewish legislation of Easter of that year, Annales Monas- 
tici; I, pp. 265-6 ; II, pp. 119, 384. A modern authority has said that “probably 
the chief reason for the generosity of parliament (in granting the fifteenth of 
1290) was Edward’s promise to expel the eS from England,” J. F. Willard, 
Parliamentary Taxes, etc., p. 20. 
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JEWISH TALLAGES 


| -= Date 
Assessment Payment Amount 
| | Marks 
Easter 1221 St. John B. 1,150 
1223 Easter 3,000 
November 1224-5 ... 5 000 
1225 Lent 1,000 
1225 2,500 
1226 Easter 4,000 
1229-30 8,000 
1230 Trinity 6,000 
March 1231 1,000 
1233-9 ... 10,000 
1237 6,000 
1239-41 Third 
(25,000) 
1241 20,000 
1243-9 ... 60,030 
August 1249 Michaelmas 760 
1250 Haster 500 
1250 Michaelmas 1,500 
1250-1 5 000 
1251 November 3,500 
1251 December 1,000 
1252. 10,000 
1253 July 5 3000 
| 1253 July 100 
Pentecost 1254 10,000 


153 
Source 
P.R.O., L.T.R.M.R., 3, m. 1 (2) 
_ dorso; Receipt Rolls, 4. 
P.R.O., R.R., 6, 8, 9. 
Annales Monastici, II, p. 300; R.R., 


1565. 

P.R.O., E 401/7; Rot. Litt. Claus. 
(ed. T. D. Hardy, 1833) II, p. 22a. 

R.R., 8, 9, 1565. 

R.R., 8; Extracts from the Issue 
Rolls (ed. F. W. Devon), PP. 
506-7. 

C.R. (1227-31), p. 411. 

Pipe Roll, 14 H. Tn (ed. C. Robinson) 
p. 222; C.L.R. (1226-40), p. 161. 

C.R. gee 31), p. 580; CPLR. 
(1232-47), p. 12; R.R., 1565. 


C.P.R. (1232-47), p. 12; CR. 
(1234-7), Pp. 387, 404. 
C.P.R. (1232-47), pp. 173, 178; C.R. 


(1237-42), p. 43 S. N. Mitchell, 
Studies in Taxation, etc., p. 219. 
M. Paris, Chronica Majora, III, p. 
543; C.L.R. (1226-40), Pp. 431, 439, 

487; (1240-5), pp. 96 ff. 

C.R. (1237-42), pp. 281, 3123 C.P.R. 
(1232-47), p. 247; C.L.R. (1240-5), 
p.96; R., 13, m. 7. 

C.R. (1242-7), p. 46; (1247-51), Pp. 
80, 83, 86; C.L.R. (1240-5), pp: 
206; 209, 239, 243, 256; C.P.R 
(1232-47), p. 4453 C.R. (1242- 7), 


pp. 274, 286, 395, 506; 
L.T.R.M.R., 15, m. 6 dorso, 21, 
m.I. 


C.P.R. (1247-58), p. 46. 

C.R. (1247-51), pp. 248-50. 

C.R. (1247-51), pp. 255-6, 339. 

ibid., p. 418. 

ibid., P. 25. 

ibid., p. 178. 

ibid., pp. 461, 472, 479; 523. 

L.T.R.MR. , 27, m.13 ; C.R. (1251-3), 
p. 386. 

ibid., P. 491. 

P.R.O., K.R.E., 249/9; R.R., 1566; 
Plea Rolls of Exchequer of Jews, 
II, p. xvii. 
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154 
Date 
Assessment Payment 
Pentecost -1254 Easter 
Hilary 1255 May 
1255-7 + ae 
1259 Michaelmas 
1260 Faster 
1260 Michaelmas 
1261 
1267 
May 1269 
1271 Michaelmas 
Easter 1272 
1273 
1274 
1274-6 ... 
1276 Michaelmas 
1277-8 ... 
May 1287 


Amount 
Marks 


5,000 


-2,000 


8,500 
500 
500 
500 

3,000 
500 


1,500 


6,500 


5 ,000 
1,000 


4,000 


Third 


(12,500) 


1,500 


3 5000 


20,000 


Source 


C.R. (1253-4), pp. 62, 85 ; (1254-6), 
PP. 6, 24; C.P.R. (1247-58), p. 
318. 

C.R. (1254-6), pp. 24, 75. 

C.P.R. (1247-58), pp. 400, 439-44. 

C.P.R. (1258-66), p. 39. 

P.R.O., K.R.E., 250/14; R.R. 43. 
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